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Who can “ say grace,” except as he has it? 





One can be a member of the church and not 
of a church, and vice versa. 





What scholars in the wisdom of their schol- 
arship think of Christianity, carries no author- 
ity. What Christ thinks of scholars, is the 
question worth considering by each of them. 
’Tis He that speaks, “as one having author- 
ity, and not as the scribes ” speak, by letter and 
text and learning. His kingdom comes to them 
and to all, only as it brings “ every thought into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ.” Whenever 
ascholar is imbued with Christ’s Spirit, that, 
and not his scholarship, how scientific or how 
theological soever it may be, is his authority for 
any opinion he can pronounce about the nature 
of Christ, or about his doctrine. “ No man can 
say that Jesus is Lord, but by the Holy Spirit.” 

To be entitled to an opinion adverse to Jesus 
would require that the critic should be his spir- 
itual superior. Who among the sons of men 
has ever appeared as that superior? No man 
speaking by the Spirit of God ever condemns 
Jesus. 

“Where is the wise? Where is the scribe? 
Where is the disputer of this world? Hath not 
God made foolish the wisdom of this world ? 
The Greeks seek after wisdom. But we preach 
Christ crucified, unto the Greeks foolishness. 
But unto them that are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wis- 
dom of God. Because the foolishness of God is 
wiser than men, and the weakness of God is 
stronger than men.” 


a 


An Historic Advent. 

We are told that when the Pilgrims of Ply- 
mouth Colony, having escaped the persecution 
of their native country on account of their re- 
ligion, had reached the coast of Massachusetts 
in the winter season and formed their settle- 
ment, they were approached by a native with 
the cheering cry, “ Welcome, Englishmen!” 


Two hundred and seventy-nine years have 
now passed, when a migration of Pilgrims of 
Peace, on a far grander scale and escaping a 
more murderous persecution, has reached our 
Atlantic coast from Russia, to be welcomed first 


by a native of the same Old Colony of Massa- 
chusetts and member of a religious people who, 
in their turn, were persecuted, some of them also 
unto death, on both sides of the ocean—a people 
who, by the passive resistance made by their 
Gospel of Peace, wore out the sword of religious 
persecution for America. 

Who but a representative at once of the 
Quakers and of the old Pilgrim Colony could 
more fittingly have sounded forth, as his boat 
neared the two thousand Spirit- Wrestlers crowd- 
ing the mighty ship, those living words: “ Wel- 
come, Dukhobors!” And who but a represen- 
tative of William Penn’s Colony of the holy 
experiment of Peace, of his city founded in 
Brotherly Love, and of the very meeting-house 
lot left by Penn for the Gospel of Christ’s 
Spirit, could with more historic appropriateness 
have been commissioned by the same Spirit, as 
he felt he was, to meet the exiles in a Saviour’s 
sympathy, and with bended knee, in that im- 
pressive scene on the ship’s deck, to render de- 
vout thanksgiving and invoke upon the Pilgrims 
of the Universal Brotherhood the Divine blessing 
—thus linking the religious Society of Friends 
with this historic advent and welcome? 

This is the hymn of gratitude, as Prince Hil- 
koff gave the translation, in which a thousand 
voices rang out the melody of their hearts upon 
sea and sky : 

“ Know all men, God is with us. 
carried us through. 

We uplift our voices and sing his praises. 

Let all people hear and join us in our praises 
of the Almighty. 

They that planned our ruin did not succeed. 

We never feared them, for God was with us 
and gave us strength. 

Our Lord had strength to save us. Why 
should we fear ? 

They that put their trust in Him are never 
forsaken. 

They that do not know Him now shall know 
Him hereafter. 

The light shines in the darkness and will dis- 


pel it.” 


He has 


While we may not properly claim the Duk- 
hobors as our brethren in creed, for in several 
respects they are not, we do go out towards them 


as our brothers in a common humanity. Yet 


they possess strong features of sympathy with 


us in their doctrine of gospel peace and of the 





immediate authority of the DivineSpirit. Others 
also profess this—so excellent as far as it goes— 
whom yet we could not receive as members of 
the religious Society of Friends. Accordingly 
we misrepresent ourselves and them before the 
public whenever we admit the name “ Russian 
Quakers,” for the Dukhobors, however noble 
and God-fearing they may be. While they at 
present entertain tenets in which we decidedly 
could not unite, we may cover the honest holders 
of them, as others of differing convincements 
throughout our land, with the same mantle of 
toleration which our forefathers in the Truth 
purchased for our whole country with their suf- 
ferings, their liberty and their lives. 


“ What is the Matter with Modern Preaching ?” 


Charles Edward Jefferson, pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle Church in New York 


city, in a chapter entitled “ What is the Mat- 
ter?” gives his answer as to the radical defect of 


modern preaching. And the defect which he 


holds up to view is the same against which, from 
the days of George Fox, the doctrine of our re- 
ligious Society has been warning the professing 
church. 


The writer's new name for the old lack is 


“the lack of the spiritual passion.” Of course 


this means the lack of the spiritual feeling, life, 
experience, authority ; the witness of the quick- 
ening Spirit of power ; the baptism of the Holy 


Spirit and of fire. 


We may ever faithfully yield our preaching 
to the Life, or we may study our sermons to 
death. The anointed preaching of the fishermen 
will be taken care of, while the able construc- 
tions of the study will not be cared for. The 
anointing with the Spirit stands alone as the 
qualification of the preacher as such. He may 
be many things without that—scholar, theolo- 
gian, orator, philosopher, lecturer, leader, teach- 
er, masterly in mind, thought and language— 
but not a preacher in the gospel sense. The ac- 
companiment of the Holy Spirit is that without 
which there never has been any preaching nor 
will be. That gift in the very act of preaching 
alone makes it preaching. Otherwise it is only 
speaking. There has been plenty of “ speak- 
ing” in the church. Paul forbade that for 
women, and left no lower standard for men. 
Friends’ doctrine joins Paul’s in suffering not a 
man any more than a woman to do mere speak- 
ing (lalein), in the worship of the church. But 
when it comes to prophesying, which is preach- 
ing by the Spirit, Paul gave some directions 
how women should appear in that service, and 
in public prayer. And Friends join him in 
ranking both male and female as one in Christ, 
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to boards of aldermen. The social order is rotten, 
the industrial system is accursed, the ecclesiastical 
régime is ripe for burning—so men assert. There 
is a hubbub of discordant voices, each voice scream- 
ing out a panacea, and promising the golden age; 
and in this fury for readjustment and reconstruc- 
tion, too many pulpits, I am inclined to think, 
waste their time and strength. It is a proof of 
Christ’s matchless greatness that He stood in the 
presence of the Roman empire and never struck it. 
His work was to strike the heart. By striking the 
heart of peasants, he overturned the empire. He 
says to his heralds, ‘‘ Follow me!” 

Unless a sermon is different from all other forms 
of address, the world to-day does not care to hear 
it. If tired men and women are to be expected to 
attend public worship Sunday morning, the atmos- 
phere of the house of God must be made different 
from that which these people breathe through the 
week. ons 

Bright things, true things, helpful things are 
said in abundance, but the spiritual passion is 
lacking. The service smacks of time and not of 
eternity. The atmosphere of the sermon is not 
that of Mount Sinai or Mount Calvary, but that of 
the professor’s room or the sanctum of the editor. 
The intellect is instructed, the emotions are touched, 
but the conscience is not stirred, nor is the will 
compelled to appear before the judgment throne 
and render its decision. The old tone of the “Thus 
saith the Lord ” of the Hebrew prophets is lacking. 
Men are everywhere hungering and waiting for it, 
but in many churches they have thus far waited 
for it in vain. 


and so without distinction, for the service of 
true preaching “with the Holy Spirit come 
down from heaven.” Would that when strangers 
resort to our meetings to witness samples of the 
preaching that our doctrine contends for, fewer 
went away disappointed in the authority of that 
which they hear. We believe that a too gen- 
eral lack of whole-hearted surrender to the Di- 
vine will, is responsible for the dearth among 
us both in number of ministers and in the 
general quality of their ministry. Given dedi- 
cation enough, and we shall have ministers 
enough. 

But we proceed to present Charles E. Jeffer- 
son’s remarks. He says: 


filled men and women. But how many of them 
were called to large and active usefulness? “ Ye 
shall receive power. Ye shall be witnesses,” 
This is large and active usefulness. The record 
of the “Acts of the Apostles” is very meager, 
Where was John? What did he do? Where 
his large field? Where James? Where Philip 
the Evangelist? Where the others? First they 
all went into the upper room. They waited. 
He came, the Spirit and filled them. After the 
first joyous receiving they settled down in union 
and fellowship with the Spirit, and in quietness 
of soul they walked and talked with God. Each 
for himself had to come with quietness. Paul 
speaks of it as dying. Peter says, “ Partakers 
of the Divine Nature.” Stephen “ fell asleep” 
in the centre of acyclone. Every child of God 
who walks in the Spirit hears his voice wooing 
into the upper chamber to dwell forever with 
the Lord. The writer thought when he received 
the baptism with the Spirit he would be sent 
out to larger work and more effective, but it 
has always been to hidden work and victories 
in the Lord Jesus witnessed by few, and it is a 
delight to be unknown and hidden away ; to be 
so content in his quietness. It is a joy to be 
called to silence. 

The writer has noticed all who are born of 
the Spirit and who find Jesus a joy, are filled 
with intense desire to work for God. We mis- 
take the joy of service for God for the fruit 
of the Spirit. And so our joy is not steadfast. 
It is only when we are hidden, when we dwell 
in the secret place of the Most High that we can 
bear “ the sound of a gentle stillness” (1 Kings 
xix: 12 R. V.), and are content to be used by 
Him or not used at all as He can be best glori- 
fied in us. This is the true place for watchful- 
ness. Not inert, listless and careless, but with 
the keen ear of love watching, waiting, antici- 
pating the unspoken desire of the heart of our 
precious Lord and Master. Eager to catch his 
thought, glad to yield to Him, and so in quiet- 
ness, waiting upon God. 

This is the true place for effective service. 
We can do much in ourselves and it will amount 
to little. He can do little in us and it will tell 
on the ages to come. Therefore come apart, 
dear heart, into the peace and quiet of Jesus. 
Enter into your rest as Jesus did into his rest. 
Be content to be unknown. Be content to be a 
“sweet savor unto God.” Carry where ever 
you are moved by the Spirit the aroma of heaven. 
[t is not what we do that is pleasing God. Nay, 
verily, it is what we are in our inmost heart that 
He sees and takes delight in. 

Let us therefore be content to dwell apart 
with Him and in momentary yielding to the 
breathing of God, let our inmost being be opened 
up to Him to impress his own image upon it. 
“Transformed by beholding.”— Edgar K. Sellew. 

“Goon, sur Norv PLEASANT ‘vo Live wrrn.” 
—‘ Yes, I suppose she’s good—I know she is. 
but she isn’t pleasant to live with. Ouly a frag- 
ment of conversation that reached the ear above 
the rattle of the electric car, yet how full of 
meaning they seemed. We need to realize more 
vividly the necessity of being pleasant to live 
with, as well as faithful to life’s higher obliga- 
tions. Do not impatient words slip from your 
lips, even when your hands are busy with help- 
ful acts ?— Common People. 














































































I have no objection to telling you what I con- 
ceive to be the radical defect in much of the preach- 
ing of our time. It is lack of spiritual passion. 
The tone of authority is faint. Too much of the 
preaching is like that of the Scribes. Clergymen 
are numerous, but prophets are few. 

Here lies the trouble. Only a prophet can achieve 
genuine success in these hurried and fascinating 
days. Time was when ascholar could do it. When 
books were expensive, and locked up in the li- 
braries of the élife,a man versed in book-lore could 
find a Sunday audience eager to listen to the in- 
formation which he was willing to impart. Those 
days are gone. Before the rise of the daily paper, 
the preacher could be an editor, and make his ser- 
mons running commentaries on current events. 
That sort of preaching was once counted success- 
ful. It is a failure now. Before the multiplication 
of lecture-platforms and music-halls and art-gal- 
leries, and other sources of intellectual entertain- 
ment and esthetic gratification, fine music from the 
organ loft and exquisite essays from the pulpit 
seemed to satisfy all reasonable demands. But 
music, while it may still have charms to soothe 
the savage breast, is not conspicuously successful 
in attracting non-churchgoers into the house of 
God. And much of the finest literary work dis- 
played at present in American pulpits seems to be 
hopelessly lost on this unkempt and stiff-necked 
generation. Even the pulpit-reformer does not 
wear his crown long. He has had his day, like 
the editor-preacher and the rest. By striking one 
special evil hard he may cause the world to resound 
for a season with the echoes of his blows, and may 
even succeed in chipping off a fragment of some 
false custom or established wrong; but unless a 
preacher is a great deal more than a reformer, he 
can not long hold the attention of an intelligent 
congregation, or hope to build an enduring Chris- 
tian church. In short, the poor preacher has been 
ousted from the snug position of editor, lecturer, 
essayist, reformer; and there is nothing left him 
now but the arduous vocation of a prophet. 

Notwithstanding the discussion ad nauseam 
through the week in the daily press of every hap- 
pening and event, there are preachers who have 
the temerity to expect people to come to the church 
on the Lord’s day to hear the old newspaper straw 
threshed over again. And notwithstanding every 
center-table groans with periodicals and magazines 
edited with consummate ability, and filled with 
articles written in many cases by the pen of genius, 
there are ministers who dabble on the Lord’s Day 
in literary discussion and philosophical specula- 
tion, and then wonder why the blessing of the Al- 
mighty does not rest upon their labors. There is 
an itch abroad just now to work reforms. Every- 
thing is being overhauled, from systems of theology 

































































































































Stillness. 


A dear one recently writing of being healed 
of cancer closed with these words: “ I expected 
God to lead me out into some great work for 
Him. I had alwaysthought the result of being 
Spirit-filled would be a large and active service 
for Christ. But I am convinced that what He 
wants of us is an abiding faith in Him and his 
words abiding in us. He will take care of all 
the rest. I sometimes feel that my biggest use- 
fulness is along the way of obscure ministries ; 
I am content to have it so, but now no more 
love wanderings, no more love restlessness. He 
is the desire of all my heart. Not the blessing, 
but the Blesser.” 

When the Holy Spirit came at Pentecost 
“There appeared to them tongues of fire, and 
sat upon each of them, and they began to speak ” 
various languages. This is all the record of the 
effect upon the Spirit-filled ones. Rotherham’s 
translation says, upon hearing the sound as of 
a rushing mighty wind, “ The throng came to- 
gether and was thrown into confusion, because 
each one heard his own language. Nay, they 
were all beside themselves and said, Behold! 
are not all these who are speaking Galileans ? 
Nay, they were all beside themselves and were 
quite at a loss, saying one to another, What 
pleases this to be? Others in mocking said with 
sweet wine they had become drunk.” 

Where now was the confusion and amaze- 
ment? Surely not with the Spirit-tilled. What 
was the particular demonstration of the Spirit? 
Wisdom to see and freedom of speech to tell the 
things freely given of God. A recklessness of 
consequences and loss of fear of what “ folks 
will say.” They also believed the word of the 
Lord, and as a result of this faith in the Word 
of God multitudes were saved. Thus the dis- 
pensation of the Spirit was ushered in. Since 
that time there have been in every age Spirit- 



























































‘“‘T mus ever regard the sacred Scriptures, 
pure and precious though they be, as entirely 
subordinate in point of dignity and power to 
the Holy Spirit from whence they came.” 
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The Discipline—Its Origin and History. 
* “(Continued from page 220.) 

This difference, in inserting later Advices, 
caused an appeal for a more uniform book from 
Essex Quarter in 1759, but its “revised ab- 
stract ” was considered by the Yearly Meeting 
“too much contracted.” Fifteen years later 
Durham petitioned for “ a new and correct Book 
of Extracts,” which the Meeting for Sufferings 
took nine years to prepare. In the year 1781, 
the Yearly Meeting minute refers to “the affair 
of the Book of Extracts,” and how “ a considera- 
ble body of judicious Friends then present were 
appointed to come up to London in the Tenth 
Month ensuing to join the Meeting of Suffer- 
ings in examining the manuscript which has 
been prepared,” and, later, how these “met, and 
having given their attendance with unremitting 
assiduity in much concord and to mutual satis- 
faction, were favored after many sittings to go 
through the work compariag every part with 
the original records, and the whole was agreed 
to by the Yearly Meeting of 1782 and directed 
to be printed.” Meanwhile (in 1762), John 
Fry, who really drew up the original manu- 
script edition of 1738, published on his own ac- 
count what Joseph Smith catalogues as the 
“original or first book of Extracts” in which 
are advices about “earthquakes” and “airy 
discourses” and other antiquated but richly 
suggestive expressions. This book was circu- 
lated principally in America and Ireland. 

It was appreciated in England in course of 
time, as a second edition was subscribed for in 
that country within five years. 

Returning to the printed edition of 1783, it 
is instructive to note the reasons given for its 
publication : 

Ist.—That “every Quarterly and Monthly 
Meeting may be furnished with a complete and 
correct collection of the several minutes and 
advices issued by the Yearly Meeting for regu- 
lating the affairs of the Society.” 

2ndly.—* Being more generally known, these 
may be more uniformly observed, and so order 
and unity preserved throughout the church.” 

3dly.— “ That, in an especial manner, the 
youth of the present and succeeding generations 
may be early and fully instructed in our relig- 
ious principles and in the nature and design of 
our Christian discipline, and through Divine 
assistance, be enabled to adorn our holy profes- 
sion by a consistent conduct and circumspect 
conversation, in all godliness and honesty; 
thereby avoiding the reproach which many 
through a defection in principle or a degen- 
eracy in practice have brought upon them- 
selves and the body of which they profess to be 
members.” 

4thly—* That all who walk unworthily of 
their Gospel privileges and profession, and 
will not submit to the entreaty of their ex- 
ercised brethren “may be made sensible that 
they themselves are the sole cause of their sepa- 
ration from our religious fellowship and com- 
munion ; for when any by their inconsistent 
and disorderly conduct, or by imbibing and 
adopting principles and practices contrary to 
the doctrine which we have received, have first 
openly manifested their disunity with the So- 
ciety, it is but just and requisite, that after en- 
deavoring and waiting to restore them without 
effect, the body should testify its disunity with 
such erring and refractory members.” 

This edition, as the preceding one (1738-62), 
was arranged alphabetically under fifty-four 


“propper heads,” dealing mostly with matters of 


“individual practice and collective action.” An 





Appendix of some dozen pages was added in 1792. 
This contained fresh regulations about the ap- 
pointment of elders and overseers and strong 
advice about speculating in stocks and public 
funds. 

A Second Edition was published in 1802, 
after three weeks of most careful revision by 
a large committee. No Friend could 
as his own a copy of this or the preceding “ Book 
of Extracts,” as the copies were considered the ex- 
clusive property of the Monthly or Quarterly 
Meetings. It is difficult to account for the 
origin of this injunction to secrecy, but it has 
attached to the Discipline through several gen- 


erations, and been attended with many disad- 


vantages. Passing by a Supplement to the 
Second Edition in 1822, we come to the Third, 
and in some respects most satisfactory of the five 


editions issued during the one hundred years 


between 1783 and 1883. 
The period covering the first third of the 
nineteenth century had been the most fruitful 


of doctrinal estrangement and actual disruption 


of any in the history of the Society. 

Hannah Barnard in Ireland, as well as a few 
who entertained Unitarian sentiments in Eng- 
land, and, overshadowing all, the great and sad 
separation in America (1827-28), brought for- 
cibly to view the need of a clear statement of 
belief. Thus we find introduced into the edi- 
tion of 1834, George Fox’s epistle to the Gov- 
ernor of Barbadoes (1671), together with the 
statement made in 1693 by the most prom- 
inent Friends of that day on account of the de- 
fection of George Keith, and also certain min- 
utes of London Yearly Meeting in 1829 and 
1830, reasserting most reverently the deity and 
divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
with all that was involved by his death on the 
cross,* : 

The Testimony of the Society of Friends on the 
Continent of America, issued at this period 
(1829), by a General Committee of all the 
Yearly Meetings in this country, is a document 
worthy of more than passing notice in this con- 
nection. While not a part of the Discipline, it 
was none the less authoritative. Clear, pertin- 
ent and trenchant in its statement of doctrinal 
belief, based upon the Holy Scriptures, with fre- 
quent reference to Robert Barclay’s Apology 
and Joseph Phipps’ Original and Present State 
of Man, one is deeply impressed with the fer- 
vency of spirit and soundness of view and ex- 
perience manifest in all its paragraphs. The 
circumstances calling forth this united declara- 
tion of faith were peculiar and distressing in the 
extreme. 

The spiritual condition of the membership in 
general must have been at a low ebb to per- 
mit the rapid and widespread dissemination of 
opinions so repugnant to all right Christian 

*A letter by one of the eighty or more Friends 
who prepared this revision of what then appeared for 
the first time as “ The Book of Discipline,’ says, “ Every 
subject of interest or importance to our Society was 
brought before us in succession, and some of the dis- 
cussions were at once lively and weighty. We worked 
very hard, beginning at ten o’clock in the morning, 
and going on until half-past seven in the evening, al- 
lowing little more than an hour for dinner and twenty 
minutes for tea,” which last “ appeared to be a sort of 
love feast.” “I think every sitting was begun and 
ended in a feeling of solemnity.” Two weeks (Tenth 
Month 29 - Eleventh- Mo. 13, 1832), were thus con- 
sumed. “The result of the labors of 1832-34 was a 
much handsomer volume than that of 1802; the size 
increased from 233 quarto pages to 333 ; the paper and 
the type are better. As a book to look at, the edition 


of 1834 is perhaps the handsomest of the series as that 


of 1802 is the most insignificant.” (John S. Rountree, 
in Friends’ Quarterly Examiner.) 























teaching and feeling. These brought about such 
a lamentable disruption within the limits of New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Ohio and In- 
diana Yearly Meetings as has not been healed 
by the lapse of seventy years. 

Strenuous measures were adopted to cleanse 


the camp from all who were known or supposed 
to hold the unsound views. 


The discipline came into requisition with 


more wholesale application than at any previ- 
ous period in the history of the Society. And 
it is very instructive as well as pathetic to read 
of the trials which must have come almost over- 
whelmingly at times to the spirits of the faith- 
ful standard-bearers in those days. 


The period we are now considering is one so 
rife with trouble and change throughout the 


Society of Friends, one would fain draw the 
curtain and retire from contemplating the de- 
cline of that body of Christians which so alarmed 
the priesthood of the established Church of 
England before the close of the seventeenth 
century that many seriously thought the Quak- 
ers would capture the nation—religiously. 


(To be continued.) 
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For “THE FRIEND,” 


Ohio's Law on Capital Punishment. 
We gladly note the plea for the abolishment 


of capital punishment, by our aged Friend W. 
H. Townsend in the columns of Tae FRIEND, 
and agree with him that such an enactment 
would be most appropriate in the great com- 


monwealth founded by the worthy Penn. 
For the encouragement of Friends’ efforts in 


that direction, wherever situated, we would state, 
it is believed the influence of views circulated 
by our Society through its Meeting for Suffer- 
ings in Ohio was largely, though indirectly in- 
strumental, in the passage of a bill in our Legis- 
lature last year, allowing juries the privilege of 
substituting “imprisonment for life” for“ capital 
punishment.” 


During the past few munths we have watched 
with unusual interest the proceedings of a case, 
the first within our personal knowledge since 
the above bill was in force. 

The criminal was a young man descended 


from Friends, raised in our immediate neighbor- 


hood, and his family still resides in our midst. 


The jury rendered a verdict of “ murder in the 


first degree,” but recommended mercy ; and the 


judge in — the final sentence of “ imprison- 


ment for life,” observed that he regarded “ capital 
punishment ” almost a thing of the past in Ohio, 
for he could scarcely conceive of a case bearing 


stronger evidence than this; which would merit 


the severest punishment. Awful as seemed the 
sentence given, it was doubtless just and right, 
and to many hearts a feeling of thankful relief 
to know that the poor victim was yet allowed 
opportunity for reflection and repentance of his 
great sins. May he be led in mercy to “seek 
the Lord while He may be found.” 

Let us contrast with this Christian hope, the 
horrors of execution, its spectators, and the sen- 
sation created by the daily papers, throughout 
the affair, from the reporter and newsboy, to the 
thousands who eagerly devour the minutest de- 
tails that foster the savage instinct in our fallen 
nature. 

By the observance of the sacred command 
“Thou shalt not kill” we feel assured that the 
criminal and the public would receive an higher 
and holier justice. E. H.S. 

OuIo. 


WE receive the measure we give. 
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The Farmer’s Visit to the Queen. a big man with his hair powdered, and a uni-| thankful I have subjects such as you.’ Them 
One Smith, of Dickleborough, in the county | form on, he say, ‘Her Majesty,’ in a loud voice,| were her words. I’m proud of ‘ent; I have 
of Norfolk, was a fine old Methodist farmer, and | and in come the queen. When | sawhercome|told my son Tom he’s never to forget ’em, 
a simple-minded, earnest Christian, who had | in I was right stammea (astounded). I thowt, and he’s to tach ’em to his children, if so be ag 
lived through those times for the British farmer, | she’d have a goold scepter in the hand, and her | God gives him a family. When the queen say 
when Napoleon turned all Europe into one vast | gownd all a-trailin’ a-hind, same as we see in | them words to me, I say to her, ‘ Your Majesty, 
battlefield, and wheat was selling at from fifteen | the pictures. But there she was, a plain, simple | mum,’ I say, ‘I hain’t got nothing good about 
shillings to one pound a bushel. He was a| woman, with a kind look on her face. She} me, but what comes from God ;’ and she say, 
genius, tuo, in his way, and invented a plow | spoke to me quiet and friendly like, and said |‘ No more hain’t none of us, Mr. Smith” The 
which was a great improvement on the cum-| she was very glad to see me, and what a long | prince he jined in, and we had a rare good talk, 
brous implement then in common use. His| way I had come to show them my plow, and | that was for all the world just like a band meet- 
invention came under the notice of Prince Al-|she hadn’t spuke only them words afore I was|in’. Folks may say what they like, but it ain’t 
bert, who took great interest in agriculture, and | no more afraid of her than I am of my nabors’ | no use of them sayin’ it to John Smith, of Dickle- 
he sent for him to explain certain matters con- | wives—not half so much as I am o’ some o’| borough. He know, and he say to all the world, 
nected with the plow. The old farmer accord-| them. She was just as simple and kind as if| Queen Victoria is a right good, godly woman, 
ingly journeyed to Windsor—no light under-| she warn’t no more than nobody; there warn’t; and Prince Albert he’s another—leastways— 
taking in those days, when the only public con-| no mock pride about her. But when I had to | well, you know what I mean. 
veyances were the post-chaise, the stage-coach,| speak to her I let her see that I know’d who| “It was getting nigh on to noon by this time, 
and the carrier’s cart. He reached Windsor | she was, and that I respected her. and at last the queen she said to me, ‘ Mr. Smith,’ 
in the twilight of a summer’s evening and re-| “Well, we had a right pleasant talk arter | she says, ‘you will find lunch provided for you, 
ported himself at the castle. A man of the | we'd done with the plow. The queen had asked | and the man who waits on you will take you 
household—a colonel whose name we forget— | me a lot o’ questions about the farmers in our | over the castle if you wish. There are some 
told him that he would have to present himself | parts, and the poor folks, what wages they got, | very fine paintings, and other things you might 
at ten o’clock on the following morning for his | were their cottages comfortable, did they go to| like to see.’ ‘ Well, now, your Majesty, mum,’ 
interview with the prince. church regular, and all manner o’ what, an’ Ij says I, ‘I ain’t much of a judge of pictures, but 
“ Yes, that’s all right,” said the farmer, “ but | told her the best I could. there is one thing I should rarely like to see.’ 
what am I to do for a bed ?” “By an’ by I began to get a bit onaisy.|‘ What is it, Mr. Smith? she say; and I say, 
“A bed!” said the colonel. “Oh! you'd better | ‘Smith,’ I said to myself, ‘ you’re browt afore |‘If I might see the dear babes.’ The queen she 
go to an inn,” and he mentioned one where he| kings and princess, an’ you must testify. I | laughed and she looked right tickled, and she 
would be made comfortable for the night; but | said, ‘I will, and I looked to the Lord for an | say they was out a walkin’ in the park, and 
Smith did not take kindly to the suggestion. | openin’, an’ ’twarent long afore’t come. The| some one should go with me and show me the 
“Why, here now, Cunnel,” he said, “that | queen she says to me,‘ Mr. Smith, she says,| way. So she bid me good-day, and so did the 
dew seem mighty quar, that raly dew. ‘Goo | ‘ however did you come to think o’ this clever in- | prince, and a man came and took me away.” 
to an inn,’ he says! That’s very ill-convenient | vention o’ yourn ?’ Smith was taken to the park, and met there 
and costly. I didn’t come here becauseI wanted| “‘ Well, Your Majesty, mum,’ says I, ‘I had | the children who were extant. His conductor 
to come. I came because you axed me, and [| that in my head for a sight o’ days afore that | “said suffen” to the woman who was in charge 
had to come, and the laste you can do is to| come straight. I see what was wanted plain | of them, doubtless telling her of her Majesty’s 
give mea bed. If you was to come to Dickle- | enough, but I couldn’t make out how to get at | command, and the good old man talked to the 
borough, my missus, she’d find you a bed. I|it. 1 thowt, an’ thowt, an’ I better thowt, but | children in his kindly way for a few minutes, 
know right well she would, specially if we'd | that wouldn’t come clear nahow. So at last I | Then he took off his wide-brimmed white beaver 
axed you to come; and if you was as hungry | made it a matter o’ prayer, an’ one morning | hat, and, standing bare-headed in the sunshine, 
as I be, I warrant she’d find you suffen to ate in | that come into my mind like a flash—just what | he prayed that the blessing of God might be 
the bargain.” you see in that there model.’ upon them and abide with them. Then he 
Old Smith said this in his pleasant way, and| “Why, Mr. Smith,’ says she, ‘do you pray | turned his face homeward, and went back to 
the colonel was taken by storm. He brought | about your plows?’ the simple, every-day life of a Norfolk farmer. 
him up to his own rooms, had a good supper| “‘ W’y, there now, Your Majesty, mum,’ says| Not long afterwards he received a box which 
put before him, and gave orders for his accommo- | I, ‘why shouldn’t 1? My Father in heaven He | had been brought from London by the carrier, 
dations for the night. know’d I was in trouble about that, an’ why | and in it he found a most beautiful family Bible, 
“After I’d suffen to ate, we had a rale pleas- | shouldn’t I go an’ tell Him? I mind o’ my boy,| with a note explaining that it was a present 
ant talk. "Tworn’t long, however, afore I got | Tom,—he’s a fine, big man now, keeping com- | from the queen and Prince Albert. Smith care- 
sleepy; I was fair beat out by the jounce of | pany along of my nabor Stebbins’ darter, he is, | fully packed it up again, and returned it with 
them stage-cuches, and I wanted to go to bed.| an’ a rale good girl I know she is,—but when | a letter to the queen, asking her “If she would 
The cunnel he say, ‘I’ll ring for your candle, | he was a teeney little mite of a boy I bowt him | be so good as to write her name upon it.” The 
Mr. Smith, and the man, he’ll show you to your|a whip, and rarely pleased he was with that.| Bible came back in due time, with autograph 
room.’ Well, now, he comes to me one day cryin’ as if | signature, not of her Majesty only, but the 
“«Thank’ee, Cunnel,’ I made reply; ‘but | bis little heart was bruk. He’d bruk that whip | prince also, and of all the children,—even the 
there’s one thing I allays do afore goin’ to bed,| he had, an’ he come to me with that. Well, | babe’s little hand had been guided to write its 
—I have family prayer. I know my missus is} now, Your Majesty, mum, that whip that worn’t | name,—and under the signatures the queen had 
havin’ it at Dickleborough, and it won’t do for | nothin’ to me—that only cost eighteen pence | written with her own hand, “A memento of the 
her master not to have it because he happens| when twas new—but it was suffen to me to see | visit of a good man.” 
to be away from home. Will you let’s have|the tears runnin’ down my boy’s cheeks. So| Smith had a large glass case made to cover 
yar Bible, if you please?’ I took him upon my knee an’ I wiped his tears | the Bible, and on certain days he used to show 
“The cunnel, he says, ‘Oh, certainly, Mr.| with my handkercher and I kissed him, I did,| it to sightseers at three pence a head. The 
Smith!’ and he put it on the table, and I say | and I comforted him. “Why, don’t you cry, | money thus earned was dropped into a mission- 
to him, ‘ Well, now, will you pray?’ He made| Tom, my boy,” says I,“I’ll mend that whip, | ary box, together with the contributions of his 
answer, and say, ‘I think I’d better do the read- | I will, so that’ll crack as loud as iver, and I'll | family ; and when the annual missionary meeting 
ing, Mr. Smith.’ So he read a psalm, he did— | buy you a new one next market day.” Well, | came round, the box and the story were always 
a beautiful psalm that was tew, but that was|now, Your Majesty, mum,’ says I, ‘don’t you | produced tothe great satisfaction of the audience, 
one of the shortest in the book,—and arter he’d | think our Father in heaven He cares as much | who never grew tired of hearing the good old 
done, we knelt down and I prayed and asked | for me as I care for my boy, Tom? My plow | man tell the tale of his interview with the queen. 
the Lord to bless him and the queen and the| worn’t of much consekence to Him, but I know} This is the woman who has outlived every 
Prince of Wales and the dear babies. right well my trouble was.’ | European king, and nearly a score of American 
“Well, in the morning I had a rare good| “ Well, now—would you believe it?—when | presidents, and whose character and influence 
breakfast, and at ten o’clock I was took to see| I said that, the prince he tarned away, and he | have been such that many who have never lived 
the prince. He shook hands with me quite | blowed his nose with a pocket-handkercher, and | in her dominions yet gladly join the prayer, 
friendly, and we got to talkin’ about my plow, | the queen she had tears in her eyes, and I see | “God save the queen !”— Common People. 
and I showed him how that worked. Arter] one on ’em a-rollin’ down her cheek. ‘ You’re 
we'd been talkin’ for a bit, the door opened, and|a good man, Mr. Smith,’ she say, ‘and I am 
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One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 
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The Earliest Lists of New Testament Books. * 


(Concluded from page 222. 
LISTS OF NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS IN THE 
OLDEST EXTANT MSS. 
I. Tue Vatican Manuscript. (Century IV.) 
(Preserved at Rome. 
page.) 
[Gospel] 
According to Matthew 
According to Mark 


Three columns to a 


According to Luke 
According to John 

Acts of Apostles 

Epistle of James 

1 of Peter 

2 of Peter 

1 of John 

2 of John 

8 of John 

Jude 

To Romans 

1 to Corinthians 

2 to Corinthians 

To Galatians 

To Ephesians 

To Philippians 

To Colossians 

1 to Thessalonians 

2 to Thessalonians 

To Hebrews 

sess 86 6 « 

(MS. breaks off in the middle of Heb. IX., 
the rest being lost. The titles are repeated at 
the end of each book, except that “of James” is 
subscribed, instead of Epistle of James. There 
are no tables of contents. } 


II. Tae Sryarric Manuscript. (Century LV.) 
(Preserved at St. Petersburgh. 
umns to a page.) 
[Gospel] according to Matthew. 
(Gospel) according to Mark. 
(Gospel) according to Luke. 
(Gospel) according to John. 


Four col- 


To Romans. 

1 to Corinthians. 
2 to Corinthians. 
To Galatians. 

To Ephesians. 

To Philippians. 
To Colossians. 

1 to Thessalonians. 
2 to Thessalonians. 
To Hebrews. 

1 to Timothy. 

2 to Timothy. 

To Titus. 

To Philemon. 


Acts (of Apostles). 


(Epistle of James). 
1 Epistle of Peter. 

2 of Peter. 

1 Epistle of John. 


*In the Festal Epistle of Athanasius ‘printed in our 
last number, “ Luke ” wrongly precedes “ Mark.” 











































2 of John. 

3 of John. 

Jude. 

Revelation of John. 
Epistle of Barnabas. 


Shepherd. [Imperfect at the end.] 
Words in parentheses are found only in the 
subscriptions, that is, repeated titles at the ends 
of books. Brackets signify, as usual, what is 
supplied by ourselves. 


Barnabas and the beginning of Hermas, which 
doubtless contained one or more of the disputed 
books, like other manuscripts. There is, how- 
ever, in addition to the lost leaves, a clear blank 
column between Barnabas and whatever came 
next. Between John and Romans there are 
four blank columns, six between Philemon and 
Acts, and one between Acts and James. These 
are clear blank columns, exclusive of fractions 
of a column. The copyist always began a fresh 
book at the top of a new column. We have 
represented blank columns by blank lines, one 
line to one column. 

These spaces in the manuscript represent an 
ancient division of the New Testament into vol- 
umes. Now these volume-divisions coincide in 
part with Tertullian’s Instruments: Gospels, 
Apostles and John. From Tertullian and Cyp- 
rian it appears that the Apostolicon or A postoli- 
cal Instrument would sometimes include every- 
thing outside the Holy Gospels, which latter to 
this day are kept in a separate and consecrated 
volume by the Eastern Churches. Sometimes, 
however, Tertullian’s Apostolical Instrument 
appears to contain Paul and Acts; while John’s 
Epistles and Apocalypse are presumably an- 
other volume. Then again Acts is sometimes 
separate from Paul, and ancient manuscripts 
shew that it was generally bound up with the 
Catholic Epistles. Thus, at the end of Jude in 
the Alexandrine MS., the subscription reads: 
“ Epistle of Jude, Acts of the holy Apostles, and 
Catholic [Epistles].” But the Sinaitic gives 
Acts a volume to itself. The Shepherd of Her- 
mas, preceded by some other book or books, in 
this manuscript, made, with them, what we 
might call the Catechetical Instrument or Cate- 
chumens’ volume. Athanasius, in his Festal 
Epistle, shews that Hermas and the Teaching 
of the Apostles, while not canonical, were used 
to instruct catechumens. The Sinaitic manu- 
script therefore presents us with the New Testa- 
ment in five volumes: Gospels (or Evangelical 
Instrument), Paul, Acts, Catholic books (in- 
cluding the Apocalypse and Barnabas), and 
Catechetical books. 


Ill. Tae Avexanprive MS. (Century V.) 


(Preserved in the British Museum at Lon- 
don. Two columns to a page.) 
TABLE OF CONTENTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, FOL- 
LOWING UPON THAT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Gospels 4. 
According to Matthew. 
According to Mark. 
According to Luke. 
According to John. 
Acts of Apostles. 
Catholic [Epistles] 7. 
Epistles of Paul 14. 
Revelation of John. 
1 Epistle of Clement. 
2 Epistle of Clement. 


There are six leaves lost between the end of 






Together . . books. [A stain on the 


parchment has obliterated the number. ]} 


Psalms of Solomon. 


18. 

The following are the titles of the books in 
the body of the Alexandrine manuscript. Some- 
times they are taken from the heading, some- 
times from the subscription (when there is no 
heading), and sometimes from both. 

Gospel according to Matthew. 


= “* Mark. 
“ S “ Luke. 
“ “ “ John. 


Acts of the Holy Apostles. 

Epistle of James. 

1 of Peter. 

2 of Peter. 

1 of John. 

2 of John. 

3 of John. 

Epistle of Jude (with rest of subscription as 
above.) 

To Romans. 

1 to Corinthians. 

2 to Corinthians. 

To Galatians. 

To Ephesians. 

To Philippians. 

To Colossians. 

1 to Thessalonians. 

2 to Thessalonians. 

lo Hebrews. 

1 to Timothy. 

2 to Timothy. 

To Titus. 


[To] Philemon. 


Revelation of John. 


1 Epistle of Clement to Corinthians. 

[Ancient Homily, called 2 Clement, begins 
on next column, without heading, and the end 
of it, together with the Psalms of Solomon, is 
lost. | 

The Vatican manuscript has no volume-di- 
visions as have the Sinaitic and the Alexan- 
drine. The Vatican always makes a fresh book 
begin at the top of the next column, except for 
the well-known blank column after Mark. The 
Alexandrine generally does so, but has also a 
blank column after Mark (though containing 
the Appendix); another between John and 
Acts; a blank page (two columns), after Phile- 
mon; and one blank column after the Apoca- 
lypse. On the other hand, the first Epistle of 
John and 2 Corinthians follow right on without 
a break. The table of contents to Mark also 
follows right on after Matthew. There is a blank 
column between Luke’s table of contents and 
the Gospel. (The Alexandrine and the Ephrem 
are the oldest manuscripts that have such tables.) 
The blank space between Luke’s contents and 
the Gospel prevents our drawing any conclusion 
as to the separateness of Mark; but the blank 
between John and Acts doubtless means the 
same as it does in the Sinaitic. The case is 
similar regarding the Apocalypse and the Epis- 
tles of Clement. The Alexandrine thus gives us : 

(1) Evangelicon. 

(2) Apostolicon. 

(3) Apocalypse (in a doubtful place by itself 
between the canonical and the uncanonical). 
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Cee een en nee rere eres eer ei 
THE LIVING CHRIST. 


Once in the heart of summers old, 

The gentle Christ was seen with men, 

Of life in loveliness He told— 

Till paradise appeared again : 

‘The world became as dear as heaven, 

Where everlasting peace abides, 

Where all of good from God is given, 

And not a thought from Him divides: 

The simple life that poor men live, 

In village home upon the hill, 

Did that divine instruction give— 

Whereby He kept the Father's will! 

This blessed place of birds and flowers, 

Of grass that grows so green and wide, 

The golden passing of the hours, 

Was proof of love God will provide: 

Instinctive faith in Father God, 

A sense of sonship sweet and dear, 

Came like the incense from the sod. 

And brought the beauteous kingdom near : 

He turned to men as brothers true, 

With love for all supreme and free, 

And to Himself affection drew, 

As Luna draws obedient sea: 

With perfect faith He bade them trust, 

The infinite all-blessed love, 

Believing souls are not of dust, 

But like the holy ones above! 

Once in the heart of summer sweet— 

This radiant life in beauty grew, 

Yet walked the road and common street, 

And all our care and hardship knew ; 

His love was boundless as the sea, 

Yet tender as the child’s pure prayer, 

It blossomed free as springtide tree, 

Its perfume reaching everywhere ! 

In parable He spoke his word— 

That it might pass the wide world o’er, 

And so with song like piping birds, 

It flies afar from shore to shore! 

And still the grand ideal lives, 

That made his life a type sublime: 

And to our souls his Spirit gives, 

The power to conquer death and time: 

And churches rise to own his name, 

And creeds are framed to speak his worth ; 

We need them not to spread his fame, 

We only need his inner birth ; 

To be as true as He was true, 

To be as kind as He was kind, 

And bless—as flowers are blest by dew, 

Whatever wretchedness we find ! 

O thus to live all simple wise, 

Inspired by faith and purest love, 

Is with the living Christ to rise, 

And in his peaceful kingdom move! 
— William Brunton. 





































(4) Catecheticon (if we may use the word). 

The First Epistle of Clement, however, stood 
higher than Hermas, but it would be just these 
uncanonical books about which the churches 
would differ, each having its own catechumens’ 
volume. 


pare for the next. So he started a saw mill ag 
a sort of manual training school, and taught the 
people how to work with their hands and build 
themselves better homes. 

In a few years he became one of the most in. 
fluential and useful men in Alaska. He re 
turned to the States to marry, but went back to 
Alaska with his wife to continue his work. 
When McKinley was elected President, Brady 
was filled with an ambition to become Governor 
of Alaska. He went to Washington, but found 
that the place been promised to a Texas politi- 
cian. He then came to New York, and laid 
his case before A. B. Hepburn, treasurer of the 
Children’s Aid Society. A.B. Hepburn brought 
him into contact with a personal friend of the 
President, and by this means he secured an in- 
terview with McKinley. He told his romantic 
story, and the President was so much interested 
that he kept the Alaskan at the White House 
all the evening relating his experiences in she 
frozen Territory, and described the conditions 
that prevailed there. When he left he had the 
appointment in his pocket. He has made a 
good Governor, and is full of plans for improv- 
ing the moral and material condition of his peo- 
ple. Says the man who was instrumental in 
bringing him into personal contact with the 
President : “This is the class of men who should 
be appointed to govern our new possessions, 
Natives of our own land, but long residents of 
the territories they are to govern ; upright men, 
understanding the conditions of people and en- 
joying their confidence; men who will labor not 
for their own selfish aggrandizement, but for the 
good of all.” —Ledger. 


Eusesius. (Century IV). 
Church History III. 25. 

Now it is proper in this place to sum up the 
writings of the New Testament which have been 
signified. And here, among the first, must be 
placed the holy quaternion of the Gospels, which 
are followed by the writing of the Acts of the 
Apostles. After this must be enrolled the 
Epistles of Paul, which are followed by the cur- 
rent First of John, as also the First of Peter, to 
be confirmed in like manner. After these are 
to be placed, if suitable, the Revelation of John, 
concerning which we shall expound the [differ- 
ent] opinions in due time. These, then, are 
among the acknowledged ones. 

But of the disputed [books] (Antilegomena), 
although they are well known to many, that 
called the [Epistle] of James and that of Jude 
are current; also the Second Epistle of Peter, 
and that named the Second and Third of John, 
whether they be by the Evangelist or by another 
of the same name. 

Among the spurious must be arranged both 
the writing of the Acts of Paul and that called 
the Shepherd and the Revelation of Peter. And 
beside these, the Epistle of Barnabas, and what 
are called the Teachings of the Apostles. More- 
over, as I said, the Revelation of John, if suita- 
ble, which some, as I said, reject, but others 
number among the acknowledged. Now, there 
are also some who enroll among these the Gos- 
pel according to Hebrews, wherein those of the 
Hebrews who have received the Christ especially 
rejoice. These may be said to be all of the Antile- 
gomena. But we have necessarily made the 
catalogue even of these also, distinguishing those 
that are true and genuine and authenticated 
writings according to the ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, and the others beside them, not included, 
but even disputed (antilegomena), though they 
are recognized by most of the ecclesiastical 
[writers]; so that we may be able to know both 
those and these, and those that are brought 
forth for the heretics in the name of the apostles, 
such as Peter and Thomas and Matthias, or 
[writings] containing gospels of certain others 
also beside these, as Acts of Andrew and John 
and the other apostles. 





For THE FRIEND. 
Vicesimus Knox. 
(Continued from page 213.) 

In succeeding pages our author betrays the 
idea and it may be a correct one, that the Epis- 
copal clergy failed to preach certain important 
truths, from their antipathy to the dissenters. 
Most of these dissenting sects among whom were 
the early Friends, had spiritually-minded men 
among their leaders; such could preach from 
their own experience the doctrine of the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. Our author remarks, 
“Since the time of Archbishop Laud, the most 
celebrated defenders of Christianity have thought 
it proper to expatiate with peculiar zeal on the 
excellence of natural religion. They probably 
had reasons for their conduct, but it must not 
be dissembled that in extolling natural religion 
they have appeared to depreciate or supersede 
revelation. The doctrine of supernatural assis- 
tance, the great privilege of Christianity, has 
been very little enforced by them, and indeed 
rather discountenanced as savoring of enthusi- 
asm.” He quotes another writer as saying: 
“ Towards making and forming a Christian if 
supernatural assistance of the Divine Spirit was 
necessary at the beginning of the gospel, I 
do not see what should render it less necessary 
at any time since, or why it should not be ex- 
pected now. As these doctrines were the prin- 
ciples and language of dissenters and others who 
had followed the standard of the parliament 
against King Charles I; at the restoration of 
King Charles II. the resentment which took 
place against dissenters ran high, and I appre- 
hend led the Church clergy not only to be 
angry with the men, but to forsake their prin- 
ciples too, though right and innocent in them- 
selves and aforetime held in common by all 
Protestants.” ‘This, the author thinks,” says 
Knox, “gave rise to the excessive zeal for em 





Waar Came or Givine a CatLp A Lirr.— 
Among the thousands of city waifs who have 
been cared for by the different charities not a few 
have risen to influential positions, but it is not 
generally known that one of them is the Gov- 
ernor of Alaska, by appointment of President 
McKinley. The story of his life is romantic 
enough to be told. About thirty-five or forty 
years ago John G. Brady was a child of the 
streets of New York. Cast adrift by his parenta, 
he wandered about the docks, near Catherine 
Street ferry, hungry and forlorn. Here he was 
found by an agent of the Children’s Aid Society, 
which took him in its keeping. After a while 
it found him a good home with a farmer’s family 
in Iowa. Here he grew up under kindly in- 


A Worp To THE FLockx.—If God indulge 
you with ecstacies, and extraordinary revela- 
tions, be thankful for them, but be “ not exalted 
above measure” by them; take care lest en- 
thusiastic delusions mix themselves with them ; 
and remember that your Christian perfection 
does not so much consist in “ building a taber- 
nacle” upon Mount Tabor, to rest and enjoy 
rare sights there, as in taking up the cross, and 
following Christ to the place of a proud Caia- ! 
phas, to the judgment hall of an unjust Pilate, | fluences, and decided to become a clergyman. 
and to the top of an ignominious Calvary. Ye ;The late William E. Dodge, who was actively 
never read in your Bibles, “ Let that glory be | interested in the Children’s Aid Society, had a 
upon you which was upon Stephen, when he|talk with him, and, seeing that he possessed 
said, I see heaven open, and the Son of man | merit, agreed to put him through college at his 
standing on the right hand of God.” But ye| expense. After he had obtained an education 
have frequently read there, “ Let this mind be|he decided to become a missionary, and was 
in you, which was in Christ Jesus, who made | sent to Alaska. This was twenty years or more 
himself of no reputation, took upon Him the | ago, when conditions in that territory were much 
form of a servant, and being found in fashion | worse than they are now. He soon ascertained 
as a man, humbled himself and became obedient | that in teaching the natives he must begin at 
unto death, even the death of the cross.”—]|the very beginning, and show them how to live 
Fletcher. in this world, before he could teach them to pre- 
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forcing natural religion, and for mere moral 
preaching to the exclusion of the distinguishing 
doctrines of Christ, and particularly those sub- 
lime mysteries respecting the operation of the 
Holy Ghost, the very life and soul of Christianity. 
It is in vain to cry out against deists and infidels 
when the Protestant watchmen have deserted 
their post, and themselves opened a gap for the 
enemy. Learning and oratory it must be con- 
fessed, have arrived at great perfection, but our 
true old divinity is gone. Amid these splendid 
trifles the gospel is really lost.” 

“ The sect of Christians denominated Quakers, 
certainly entertain many right notions respect- 
ing Divine influence, and therefore as the Quak- 
ers were disliked by the church, the doctrines 
which they maiatained were to be treated with 
contempt. The Spirit whose operations they 
justly maintain became, under the operations of 
worldly policy, a word of reproach to them. 
Consequently aspiring clergymen wishing to 
avoid every doctrine which would retard their 
advancement, or fix the stigma of heterodoxy 
upon them, were very little inclined to preach 
the necessity of Divine illumination. They 
feared the opprobrious name of enthusiasts or 
hypocrites and so became ashamed of the gos- 
pel of Christ.” 

In process of time arose the sect of Methodists 
who, however they may be mistaken in some 
points, are certainly orthodox in their opinions 
of the Divine agency on the human soul. They 
found it in the Scripture, in the liturgy, in the 
articles, and they preached it with a zeal which 
to many appeared intemperate and certainly 
was too little guided by discretion. The con- 
sequence was that the spiritual doctrines already 
vilified by the court of Charles II. and by the 
adversaries of the Quakers, became objects of 
general dislike and derision. 

“Meantime the gospel of Christ suffered by 
its professed friends as well as declared enemies. 
Regular divines of great virtue, learning and 
piety, feared to preach the Holy Ghost and its 
operations, the main doctrines of the gospel, 
lest they should countenance the Puritan, the 
Quaker, or the Methodist, and lose the esteem 
of their own order, or of the higher powers. 
They often contented themselves during a long 
life with preaching morality only.” 

He tells that at the period at which he wrote, 
the free avowal of this vital truth might be 
found among Methodists and other dissenters, 
but he does not refer his readers to them, as 
authority in what distinguishes the Christian 
life. He assumes that the Church of England 
embraces in its doctrines and organization all the 
essentials of religion, all such principles and 
usages as were designed for Christ’s militant 
church, and hence he refers his readers to the 
early fathers of that connection. The passages 
he quotes are remarkably free from objection. 
It is remarkable that a religious movement so 
well laid, upon grounds of spirituality, to be 
realized in the lives of its adherents, should in 
the course of a century have so far lost its first 
principles. Had the people lived in the spirit 
of such doctrines their lives would have been a 
more forcible argument against the cavils of 
skeptics, than all the pamphlets written in de- 
fence of the faith. 

One of the writers he quotes from, and who 
may be taken as clearly expressing the views of 
the others, is Jeremy Taylor. His active life 
embraced the stormy period including the time 
of the Commonwealth of England, and his em- 
phatic words may be understood as designed to 
recall the clergy and leaders of the people to the 






gospel standard from which they were depart- 
ing, he says :— 

“We have examined all ways in our inquiries 
after religious truth but one; A// but God's way. 
Let us, having missed in all others, try this. 
Let us go to God for truth, for truth comes 
from God only. If we miss the truth it is be- 
cause we will not find it; for certain it is that 
all the truth that God hath made necessary, 
He hath also made legible and plain: If we will 
open our eyes we shall see the sun, and if we 
will walk in the light we shall rejoice in the 
light. Only let us withdraw the curtains, let us 
remove the impediments, and the sin that doth 
so easily beset us. This is God's way. Every 
man in his station must do that portion of duty 
which God requires of him, and then he shall 
be taught of God all that is fit for him to learn ; 
there is no other for him but this. “The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom ; a good 
understanding have all they that do his com- 
mandments.” 

And so said David of himself, I have more 
understanding than my teachers because I keep 
thy commandment. And this is the only way 
which Christ hath taught us. If you ask what 
is truth, you must not do as Pilate did, ask the 
question and then go away from Him that only 
can give you an answer ; for as God is the author 
of truth, so is he the Teacher of it, and the way 
to learn is this, for so saith our blessed Lord: “ If 
any man will do his will he shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God,” or no. 

This text is simple as truth itself, but greatly 
comprehensive, and contains a truth that alone 
will enable you to understand all mysteries, and 
to expound all prophesies, and to interpret all 
scriptures, and to search into all secrets, all I 
mean which concern our happiness and our 
duty. It is plainly to be resolved into this 
proposition. The way to judge of religion is by 
doing our duty; and theology is rather a Divine 
life than a Divine knowledge. 


(To be continued). 


Notes from Others. 


The theory of modern preaching is to make “a 
sermon,”—a human speech—not to set forth the 
connected ideas of Deity. — Edward White. 





TrvuE SAyincs.—Grape juice kills more than 
grape-shot.—C. H. Spurgeon. Drink kills more 
than all our newest weapons of war.—Lord Wolse- 
ley. Intemperance is the egg out of which all vices 
may be hatched.—S?. Augustine. Every moderate 
drinker could abandon the intoxicating cup if he 
would ; but the drunkard would if he could.—/J. B. 
Gough. I know how to abstain, but I do not know 
how to be moderate.—Dr. Johnson. 





The moral maxims of the Egyptians, we are 
told were definite and lofty, their “thou shalt 
nots” being much the same as the prohibitions 
of the Decalogue. In a papyrus of antiquity 
oceurs the maxim, “ The son who hearkens to the 
word of his father, he shall grow old thereby.” 
“The man who having received much, giveth little, 
is one who committeth an injury,” and “ Be watch- 
ful to keep silence,” have not an unfamiliar sound. 
Westminster Review. 

Spain, without the Bible, has bull-fights ; and in 
America men who do not read the Bible have 
bully-fights. The moving spring in such _ per- 
formances is brutality and covetousness. A cham- 
pion bully wins thousands in an hour, and his 
friends who bet on him win tens of thousands. 
But it is all the price of blood, and brings ruin on 
the winners. The money if won is often spent in 
vice and sin, in drunkenness and debauchery. And 
those who win to-day are quite sure to lose to- 
morrow, and end worse off than they began.— The 
Christian. 





















The Living Church tells this story of a bishop 
who sought to go about his somewhat neglected 
diocese doing good : 

The bishop of—never mind where—being a new- 
comer, thought to inspire his clergy to take occa- 
sional services during the week by periodically 
visiting out-of-the-way parishes and taking one 
himself. On one of these occasions, having formed 
quite a good congregation, and having been moved 
to much eloquence in his sermon, he felt a little 
not unnatural desire to know if he had made any 
impression on the usually unimpressionable yokels, 
and put some leading questions to the old clerk, 
who was helping him to unrobe in the vestry. 
“Well, I hope they’ve been pleased with yer,” 
said the old man, patronizingly, “and I’m sure we 
tuk it werry kind o’ yer worship to come down 
and preach ter us; but yer knaw, a worsser one 
would ha’ done for the likes o’ we, if so be,” he 
added, with becoming humility, “ one could ha’ 
bin found.” 





‘Let us be frank with ourselves,” says the New 
York Churchman. “ Either we believe that our 
episcopal elections are under Divine guidance or 
we do not. If we think that God leaves us to human 
wisdom alone in those days of trial of men’s souls, 
then all the honest electioneering methods of the 
political caucus and the nominating convention 
arelawful and right. Only we must not expect to 
escape the political evils of that system. We, too, 
shall have our struggle for the primaries and our 
capturing of delegates. Possibly, also, we shall 
have what is charitably called ‘ undue influence.’ 
And we may be sure that men so elected will care 
more for the office than for its duties, and will be 
men to whom, as Milton said of those in his time, 
‘the hungry sheep look up and are not fed.’ If, 
on the other hand, we believe that the Holy Spirit 
still works in and through the church, we must act 
on this conviction, and endeavor by every means 
to keep episcopal elections upon this high plane.” 





The following little curiosities of the Gregorian 
calendar are recalled by the fact that we have en- 
tered upon a new year: Since the calendar was 
reformed by Pope Gregory no century has ever 
begun on a Fourth-day, a Sixth-day, or a First- 
day of the week ; and the same order of days is re- 
peated every twenty years. First Month and 
Tenth Month of each year always begin with the 
same day; so with Fourth Month and Seventh 
Month ; so with Ninth Month and Twelfth Month ; 
so with Second, Third and Eleventh Months. 
Strangely enough, there is no single day of the 
week which is not accepted by some portion of the 
human race as the “ day of rest.” For example: 


Christians,. First-day t gyptians, Fifth-day 





Greeks,. . . Second-day | Turks, . . Sixth-day 
Persians,. . Third-day | Jews, . . . Seventh-day 
Assyrians, . Fourth-day 


As measured by the unerring sun, the errors in 
the Gregorian calendar amount to one day in every 
four thousand years.— Adapted from the Westminster 
Gazette. 

qo _ 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Usirep Srates.—The United States Senate has un- 
animously agreed, in executive session, to take a vote 
on the peace treaty on Second Month 6th at 3 p. m- 
The following United States Senators have been elec- 
ted: William M. Stewart of Nevada, re-elected; Wil- 
liam A. Clark, democrat, Montana ; Clarence D. Clark, 
re-elected, Wyoming; Charles A. Culberson, Texas ; 
Nathan B. Scott, republican, West Virginia. 

Ex-Attorney General Augustus H. Garland was 
stricken with apoplexy while addressing the United 
States Supreme Court in Washington on First Month 
26th, and died within ten minutes. He was 67 years 
old. 

The Senate of Alabama has passed a Dispensary bill 
for such counties and tu.wns as are not now prohibited 
from selling liquor. 

At Urbana, Ohio, the jury in the suit brought against 
Champaign county to recover $5000 damages for a 
lynching in Sixth Month, 1897, has returned a verdict 
against the plaintiff. The suit was brought under 
what is known as the anti-lynching law of the State, 
which provides that the sum of $5000 damages shall 
be paid to the next of kin of a person meeting death 
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by mob violence. This suit is the first of the kind in 
the State. 

Magistrate Pool, of New York, no longer swears wit- 
nesses on the Bible, but by having them hold up their 
right hands. There is no law, he says, providing that 
the Bible must be kissed, and the practice, he declares, 
is a breeder of disease. 

The New York clearing house exchanges on the 
24th ult., amounted to $347,216,834, and the balances 
to $12,156,453, both of which break the record for one 
day. Asan illustration ofthe remarkable ease of money, 
notwithstanding the great speculation, it was stated in 
banking circles that large sterling loans were being of- 
fered at 2} per cent. An Ohio banker in town on that 
day said that the banks of that State were overbur- 
dened with surplus money seeking profitable use. 

The total expenditures of the Brooklyn Bridge, from 
the date of opening, Fifth Month 24, 1883, to Twelfth 
Month 1, 1898, were $18,151,300. The total receipts 
during the same period were $17,727,900. The first 
year the bridge was opened 12,500,000 passengers cross- 
ed it; the second year #0,000,000 crossed it, and in 
1890 40,000,000. The present average is about 45,000,- 
OOO a year. 

Quail are so plentiful in the Southwest New Mexico 
counties near El Paso that great damage to crops is 
threatened. 

F. H. Newell, the Hydrographer of the United 
States Geological Survey lectured at Association Hall 
last week, before the Franklin Institute and Young 
Men’s Christian Association, on the “ Reclamation of 
the Arid Lands of the West. 

He called attention to the enormous area of extreme- 
ly fertile land still in the ownership of the United 
States Government, and showed that fully one-third 
the territory of the entire country, exclusive of Alaska, 
is yet unsold and open to settlement; this area is 
nearly three times that of the original thirteen States 
Within it are rich agricultural lands, capable of sus- 
taining a population of many millions if sufficient water 
were obtainable. 

He showed that vast quantities of water run to waste 
at times of year when it was not needed If properly 
stored millions of acres of land, capable of producing 
from two to five crops a year, c -uld be reclaimed. By 
conserving all available waters probably from seventy 
to a hundred millions of fertile acres could be added 
to the wealth of the country. 

The Crystal correspondence of the Denver Times says: 
A natural cave has been opened by miners at work on 
the property of Gift and Weatherman, which gives 
promi-e of proving a great natural wonder. They 
were running a tunnel and suddenly brvke into a cave 
filled with hot air. Going further, they found that 
they had opened into a cavern eighty feet in length. 
There was an opening from this into another cavern, 
and their investigations revealed no less than five of 
these rooms, aggregating 500 feet in length and vary- 
ing from a few feet to fifty feet in width. They are re- 
ported to be filled with beautiful stalactites and st.lag- 
mites and other forms of brilliant color. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 518, which is 64 less than the previous week and 
60 more than the corresponding week of last year. 
Of the foregoing 133 were children under five years of 
age: 244 were males and 274 females: 66 died of pneu- 
monia; 60 of consumption; 40 of typhoid fever; 50 
of heart disease; 24 of influenza; 22 of inflammation 
of the brain; 20 of old age; 18 of apoplexy; 18 of 
diphtheria; 17 of convulsions ; 14 of bronchitis ; 12 of 
Bright's disease; 12 of nephritis; 11 of inanition ; 11 
of paralysis ; 10 of marasmus, and 9 of cancer. 

Markets, &e. — U.S. 2’s, 99 a 100; 4’s, reg., 112 ¢ 
1123; coupon, 112} a 1133; new 4’s, reg., 1285 a 1293; 
coupon, 129} a 1504; 4’s, reg., 1115 a 112; coupon, 
112¢a 1133; 3's, reg., 1063 a 107} ; coupon, 1073 a 108. 

CoTTon was steady on a basis of 6%c. per Ib. for 
middling uplands. 

FrEep. —Winter bran, in bulk, quoted at $15.75 a 
$16.25, and spring, in sacks, $15.25 a $15.75 per ton. 

FLour.—Winter super., $2.50 a $2.75; do., extras, 
$2.75 a 33 00; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.25 a $3.45 ; 
do. do., straight, $3.50 a $3.65; Western winter, clear, 
$3.30 a $3.50; do., straight, $3.60 a $3.75 ; do., patent, 
$3.85 a $4.10; spring, clear, $3.10 a $3.35; do. straight, 
$3.75 a $4.00; do. patent, $4.00 a $4.25; do. favorite 
brands, $4.30 a $4.50; city mills, extra, $2.75 a $3.00 ; 
do., clear, $3.50 a $3.75; do., straight, $3.75 a 33.90 ; 
do., patent, $4.00 a $4.50. Ryr Frovur. — 33.20 a 
$3.30 per barrel, as to quality. BucKwHeEat FLovr. 
—$1.90 a $2.00 per 100 pounds, as to quality. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 80 a 80}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, old, 42{ a 48c. 
No. 2 white oats, natural, 354, clipped, 36}c. 
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Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 5} a 5fc.; good, 5} a 5ic.; 
medium, 5} a 53c.; common, 4} a 54c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 4} a 5c.; good, 4} a 43¢. ; 
medium, 3} a 4c.; common, 2} a 34c. ; lambs, 5 a 53c. 

Hoas.—Best Western, 53 a 53c.; other kinds, 5} a 43c. 

ForeiGn.—Arthur James Balfour, First Lord of the 
Treasury, in his annual address to his constituents at 
Manchester, referred to the sympathy between England 
and the United States, and said, “there cannot be ¢ 
greater guarantee for future peace, freedom, progress 
and civilization, not only of this or that country or 
community alone, but of the whole human race.” 

Rear Admiral Dewey has written a letter to an 
English editor, in which he says: “The mightiest 
facior in the civilization of the world is the imperial 
policy of England.’ 

In “well informed circles” in London a peaceful 
solution of the Newfoundland question is expected 
shortly. 

Germany's exports to the United States last year 
decreased nearly $15,000,000, the decrease being almost 
wholly in sugar. 

In the Reichstag last week, the Minister of the 
Interior expressed the opinion that Germany, the 
United States and Great Britain should act conjointly 
in regard to Antarctic exploration. 

Immense damage is reported to have been done by 
floods in East Prussia. 

Norway has recently enacted a law forbidding the 
sale of tobacco to youths under sixteen without signed 
orders from adults. 

The seismic disturbances which began in the Pelopen- 
nesus, or southern part of the Kingdom of Greece, on 
First Month 22nd, and which have continued intermit- 
tently in the southwestern departments of the peninsula, 
were very violent again on the twenty-seventh. 

Every year about 280,000 conscripts are added to the 
Russian army. In times of peace it numbers 1,000,000 
men, and is the largest standing army in existence. 

A despatch from San Francisco dated First Month 
29th, sa.s: “ The news has been brought here from 
Aus'ralia that the British man-of-war Penguin has just 
returned to S\dney, N. 8. W., after taking soundings 
between the Island of Longu and Auckland, N. Z. The 
officers found that Falcon Island, which suddenly came 
up out of the ocean in 1835, is gradually receding. When 
relocated by the Penguin's officers they discovered that 
the isiand is now three fathoms under water. The 
officers of the Penguin also succeeded in taking the 
temperature of the ocean at a greater depth than ever 
before. Hitherto, where the thermometer got down 
a certain distance it was invariably broken. On this 
occasion the thermometer was sent down 4762 fathoms, 
where the temperature was found to be 355 degrees, 
while on the surface the temperature was 82 degre: s. 
rhis, the officers of the Penguin assert, is the deepest 
ocean reading ever taken.” 

The Cubano Libre says: “The health of Santiago 
was never better than it is now. Only one death has 
occurred within the city limits during the last five d -ys. 
Nothing approaching this immunity is recorded in the 
history of the city. The vultures, which were formerly 
the city scavengers, are starving, und now pounce on 
cats and small dogs—a circumstance very siguiticant 
in illustrating the changed sanitary conditions.” 

It is reported from Kingston that the Civil Gov- 
ernor-hip of Jamaica is to be abolished, as is also the 
oftice of Colonial Secretary. The control of the island 
will be vested in the hands of the Military General, 
who will be assisted civilly by a Secretary appointed 
from the Colonia! Office in London. 

The President of Mexico has appointed Manuel As- 
piraz, Assistant Secretary of Foreign Relations, to be 
Ambassador at Washington. He isa native of Pueblo, is 
tifty-five years of age and was prominent in the Liberal 
party during the Juarez administration. 

A despatch from the City of Mexico, dated Twelfth 
Month 26th, says: 

A despatch from Co!ima states that the volcano of 
that name is in full activity. An outburst of smoke 
followed by lava occurred directly after the recent 
earthquake. ‘he sight is imposing, and the Indians 
are moving from the neighborhood of the mountain. 

No further casualties are reported here. 

In the Valley of Mexico the shocks had a general 
movement from the Pacitic to the Atlantic coast. The 
second shock lasted longer than any heretofore known 
in Mexico. Much damage was done to buildings. 

On the 27th ultimo, the steamer Lake Superior, with 
the secord ba'ch of Doukhobors 2000 in number. arriv- 
ed at Halifax, N.S. Small pox had appeared on board 
and one victim died. Two other deaths occurred on 
the voyage. They will probably be detained at Hali- 
fax one month. 
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NOTICES. 


Epmunp S. SmirH is appointed Agent for Tug 
FRIEND in place of Parker Hall, deceased. Addregs, 
Adena, Ohio. 


Notice.—The remaining public meetings at Lans- 
downe in the evening are to be held on the second and 
sixteenth of Second Month. 


WantTepD.—By a middle-aged Friend, a position as 
sare taker of an invalid ; is willing to assist in the light 
work of the house. 

ELIZABETH MACKENZIE, 
No. 1616 Cherry Street. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoou.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WitniAmM F. WickersHam, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

Westrown BoarpinG ScnHoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. m., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. To reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SmMep.ey, Sup’t. 


Diep, at the residence of his son-in-law in Provid- 
ence, R. L., Twelfth Month 20th, 1898, Epwarp G. 
DILLINGHAM, a minister, and a member of New Bed- 
ford Monthly Meeting of Friends, Massachusetts,—aged 
84 years, 2 months and 11 days. In his younger man- 
hood while he was sailing as captain of a coasting ves- 
sel, a storm at sea seems to have been an + ccasion of 
determining him to serve the Lord. Feeling he had 
much to overcome and endeavoring to be faithful to 
manifested duty, his heart was engaged for his own 
cleansing and was enlarged fur the welfare of others. 
His strong social nature was made use of in drawing 
him into intercourse with many, particularly of the 
younger class, in various places, whose attention he 
often held with edifying recitals of the Lord’s doings 
in the guidance of men. As he advanced in years he 
grew in grace and in love for all, and in the ever-deep- 
ening convincement of the truth of the principles and 
testimonies of our ré'igious Society. Of latter time he 
seemed heavily burdened with the ¢ ndition of the vo- 
cal ministry among us. and earnest was his concern 
that Friends’ ministry should be kept in the life and 
power. and unless with Divine authority for utterance, 
held in silence. The warnings of his approaching 
close which «ame, were followed by a desire to depart 
and be with Christ; who, he said, was calling him for 
higher service elsewhere. 

, at Lansdowne, Pa.,on First Month 16th, 1899, 
after a short illne-s, GeorGeE S. GARRETT, aged sixty 
years, an esteemed member of Darby Preparative and 
Chester Monthly Meeting. 

, on the sixth of Fourth Month, 1898, MARTHA 
J. Hawi, daughter of Jesse and Annie Hall, aged 
seventy-one years; a member of Cedar Grove Prepara- 
tive and Rich Square Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
North Carolina. Of a retiring disposition, she was a 
firm believer in the principles of early Friends, and, 
from her youth, and example in both dress and ad- 
dress. Although the call came suddenly, her friends 
have the comforting hope that her end was peace. 

, at the family home, on North Mulberry Street, 
Wilmington, Ohio, the twenty-ninth of Twelfth Mo., 
1898, Mary J. Carey, wife of John Carey, in the 
sixty-ninth year of her age. She was a member and 
faithful attender of the small body of Friends there 
when health permitted, and leaves a husband and her 
only daughter to mourn their loss, though her up- 
right life and peacefui close leaves a comfortable hope 
that all is well. 

. on the tenth of First Month, 1899, at the 
family home in Wilmington, Ohio, RACHEL JOHN- 
son, wife of Lewis Johnson, in the eightieth year of 
her age; an elder in the small body of Friends. She 
was a firm believer in the doctrines of the Gospel, as 
held by the faithful reformers of 1647 and promul- 
gated by true friends to the present day, believing 
them to be the same as taught by Christ and his 
apostles. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





